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Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night... . It’s about the mails getting through, right. 
No, for the list could be lengthened by adding civil dis- 
turbances Russian flu, and broken water mains. It’s 
about George Washington University’s remaining 
Open for classes in the worst of last winter’s weather, 
about the times when GW did close, and about why the 
University’s administration does not often approve 
Closing. 

Thursday, January 26. Tornadic winds and rain. 
Snow already on the ground partially melts, which, 
With the rain, creates local flooding. Dropping 
temperatures freeze what is left. Airline flights are 
cancelled. Gusts at the National Airport are clocked at 
62 miles per hour. Monday, February 6. More snow, 


beginning the previous night, becoming heavy during 
rush hour, and continuing a near-blizzard all day. “No 
evening classes at the following universities.” Radio 
and TV announcers tick them off, one by one. “Those 
hardy souls at GW, however, are open this evening,” 
they add. The decision to stay open comes from 
Harold F. Bright, provost and vice president for 
academic affairs. 

“Yes, the weather could get bad enough for us to 
close,” he admits. If the Washington area had a snow- 
fall of more than a foot, and GW’s own snow removal 
equipment could not clear it fast enough, the university 
would contract with outside services to remove the 
snow. However, in such an emergency, the District 
government could claim higher priority for these con- 
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tracted services, leaving GW snowbound. “So while it’s 
conceivable that we could close, what is important to 
remember is that students are paying a good deal for 
instruction these days, and they believe they are en- 
titled to it. Our policy does not condone closing the un- 
iversity for mere convenience.” 

“Those who live away from the city should be 
prepared to deal with the weather,” he says. The 
provost, who lives in suburban Vienna, Va., could drive 
the point home. His transportation is a Scout with 
four-wheel drive. Rather than take the if-I-can-make- 
it-you-can-too attitude, on seeing snow in the morning, 
he phones a colleague who lives in the District to deter- 
mine what the conditions are here. Much depends on 
Continued on page 15 
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An Interview 
With Dean Bowles 


In March 1977 two Columbia University 
sociologists published a survey of medical 
faculty members across the country which 
placed GW’s medical school 65th among 
94 institutions in quality of faculty and 
effectiveness of training. Articles on the 
findings have recently appeared in the 
news media. Dr. L. Thompson Bowles, 
GW’s medical dean for academic affairs, 
comments here on that study. 

Q: Dean Bowles, the Columbia study 
has received criticism for focusing too 
strongly on basic scientific research. Do 
you feel such emphasis is justified? 

A: Basic science research is extremely 
important in every academic medical 
center, but it is only one of three principal 
missions. The others are education and 
service. Until recent years, our tradition 
for research has not been strong; however, 
over the past five years, our record has 
been extremely good. During this period, 
the medical center has quadrupled its fun- 
ding received from private and govern- 
ment sources for training and research 
grants. In a 1976-77 Association of 
American Medical Colleges’ survey, 
George Washington’s medical center 
placed 27th out of 80 respondents in 
extramural monies spent for research. If 
the non-responding schools are considered 
also, we rank near the upper third of 
medical schools in extramural funds 
awarded for research. GW’s record shows 
that we are on our way up in this activity, 
although it will be several years before we 
are nationally recognized as a research 
center. 

Q: Are there other ways in which a 
medical center can be judged in addition 
to its reputation for basic research? 

A: Yes, I believe there are other very 
important criteria to use in judging our 
overall effectiveness. One is patient care. 
Our university hospital is staffed by a 
superb clinical faculty. Many of the most 
important people in the United States 
receive their care in our University 
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Hospital by our faculty. These individuals 
have access to the finest hospitals 
anywhere in the country. They elect to 
come to GW. They would not come here 
if the quality of our care were anything 
less than excellent. 

Q: Nationally, there are 37,000 
medical school applicants each year to 119 
medical schools in the United States. How 
many applications does GW receive, and 
how many are accepted? 

A: GW receives approximately 8,000 
applications each year — one of the 
largest applicant pools in the country. The 
150 places in our entering class are filled 
by students who have grade point averages 
and medical aptitude test scores which are 
excellent. After all, being a university 
medical center, our primary mission is 
education. 

Q: How do GW's graduating seniors 
rank in the internship selection process? 

A: Their record is outstanding. During 
the senior year, nearly all medical students 
across the country register with the 
National Internship and Residency 
Matching Program to apply for residen- 
cies. The students choose 10 hospitals in 
order of priority for acceptance. In March 
1978, the matching results showed 55 per 
cent of our seniors received an acceptance 
from the hospital which was their first 
choice. Almost 75 per cent received accep- 
tances from one of their top two choices, 
and 85 per cent received an acceptance 
from one of the first three. Nationally, this 
is an extraordinary record. Highly com- 
petitive training programs are taking our 
seniors and furthermore, do so year after 
year. This record suggests that our 
students are doing very well in their post- 
graduate training. 

Q: In summary, you feel that GW’s 
record of achievement, especially con- 
sidering gains in research monies received 
in the past five years, was not reflected 
comprehensively by the Columbia survey. 

A: Yes I would have to say that is true. 
I feel that our record is excellent — 
because of our recent outstanding research 
performance, because of the performance 
of our students, and because of the reputa- 
tion of our hospital and its care — three 
principal missions of any academic 
medical center. 


Silver Threads 


Among the Buff and Blue 


What has 50 heads, 100 arms, sometimes- 
greying hair, and has logged 1,000 years in 
teaching and administration? Fifty very 
active emeritus professors, veteran 
trustees, long-time staff members, and 
their spouses. GW’s Society of the 
Emeriti, duly named and constituted, was 
holding its organizational meeting. Last 
fall President Elliott met with the nucleus 
— two separate groups of medical and un- 
iversity emeriti, to discuss ways these 
retired members of the university com- 
munity could maintain their GW ties. The 
idea of an organization of emeriti caught 
on so well that nearly 50 appeared for 
lunch at the University Club in February. 

“You know,” one distinguished 
professor remarked, “Here I was thinking 

. where are all the old-timers? Then it 
occurred to me that we are the old- 
timers.” It seemed all they needed was an 
excuse to get together. “I don’t come in to 
campus as often as I'd like,” admitted 
one, “but this luncheon is another affair 
entirely.” Professor John T. Latimer, the 
club’s newly elected president, has 
retained many GW ties since his retire- 
ment. He is president of Friends of the 
Library, and spends part of a day each 
week to tutor a student who is reading the 
New Testament . . . in Greek. “I said I'd 


(l-r) Professor Carl Walther, former Asst. 
Vice President for Academic Affairs; Dr. 
Thomas Brown; Professors John Latim- 
er, Ira Hansen and Edwin Stevens 


never get involved in schedules and 
routines when I retired,” he said, “but 
here I am.” Mrs. Daniel Borden, whose 
husband was a long-time professor of sur- 
gery and a member of the Board of 
Trustees, boards a GW student in her 
Kalorama home. Dr. Charles Naeser 
comes to campus regularly to attend 
meetings and talk with colleagues and 
students. Dean Elmer Louis Kayser, 
honorary president of the group, serves as 
university historian. 

President Elliott briefed members of the 
society on recent GW news: Fall 1977 
registration was up 800 and spring enroll- 
ment increased 600 to 700 over last year. 
Competition for entrance is increasing, he 
reported. Assured that the university con- 
tinues to thrive, the emeriti began their 
business meeting. Unlike committees of 
active faculty, which never seem to reach 
agreement on anything, a remarkable un- 
animity was evident here. Their club 
would have no constitution, no dues, no 
bylaws, they decided. On the subject of 
programs for the monthly meetings, they 
agreed, informative updates excepted, that 
none be planned. “Like all of you, I’m 
sure, a member explained, “I’ve spent 40 
years listening to speeches. We'd rather 
talk to each other.” 


(l-r) Professors Charles Cole, Howard 
Merriman, Charles Naeser, Dean Robert 
Bolwell, Professor Gretchen Bolwell 


Society of the Emeriti meets for lunch at University Club 
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We’ve Got 545 Ways to Quench 
A Summer’s Thirst for Learning 
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What do firearms and the tuba, radiation 
biology and federal policies toward 
women have in common? To Dean 
William F. E. Long of the Summer 
Sessions, the answer is easy. They are 
among 545 courses offered during GW’s 
1978 Summer Sessions. In the two 
remaining five-week sessions (June 12- 
July 18 and July 20-August 24) there's 
something for almost everyone to take for 
college credit or simply to quench an in- 
terest in the subject. 


The accounting department is teaching 
budgeting for business, folk art from the 
Colonial period to the 20th century is the 
subject of an art department course. 

Following the Russian nuclear 
satellite's demise, a biological sciences 
course on the hazards of radiation is es- 
pecially appropriate. You can learn how 
Ari did it by enrolling in a business ad- 
ministration seminar on international 
trade, but it's certainly not all Greek to the 
classics department which will offer 
courses on classical mythology and 
women in classical antiquity. Federal 
regulations for the handicapped are now 
in effect, and the School of Education and 
Human Development will teach one of 
several courses on the subject — a 
workshop on services for the handicapped 
college student. While applications of 


computers will occupy electrical 
engineering and computer sciences, foren- 
sic sciences will probe firearms and tool 
mark identification to better catch the 
criminal. 

In the history department students will 
trace racism in Ámerica and in human 
kinetics and leisure studies, a course will 
probe the environment, leisure, and the 
quality of life. Mathematics will offer 
math for the social and management 
sciences, set to the tune of the music 
department's music of the classic period 
(Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven) and 
studio courses in the instruments from the 
bassoon to viola. In political science 
Mao's little red book figures in modern 
Communist ideologies, and a psychology 
course combines the not-so-unlikely sub- 
jects of ecology and mental health. The 


Spanish department will take a literary- 
cultural view of Latin America, while ur- 
ban and regional planning studies social 
factors in urban planning, and women's 
studies plans a seminar in federal policies 
toward women. 

For a complete class schedule, call the 
Summer Sessions at (202) 676-6360 or 
write Summer Sessions, GWU, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


GW’s Women Athletes: 


A Long Way in a Short Time 


For the women’s athletics at GW, the 
1977-78 season will probably best be 
remembered as a year of progressive tran- 
Sition. In August, two new coaches, in- 
cluding the department's first full-time 
Coach, joined six returning coaches to 
Strengthen the coaching strategy. To in- 


crease media contacts and publicize the 
eight-sport program, a women's sports in- 
formation director has joined the staff. 
Add the department's autonomous role 
(separate from GW’s men's athletics) and 
George Washington would appear to be a 
front-runner in fulfilling its commitment 


to Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 which provides equal opportunity 
for both sexes in intercollegiate athletics. 

Success came early for the Colonial 
women. Competing against some of the 
top volleyball powers in the East, 
Maureen Frederick, GW’s first full-time 
women's coach, guided her initial squad to 
an impressive 29-10 record and the 
runner-up spot in the Eastern Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
(EAIAW) Small College Volleyball 
Regional Championships at Binghamton, 
N.Y. Rounding out the fall program, 
GW’s women's crew and tennis teams 
continued to field competitive squads on 
the Potomac and the courts. 

The competitive version of collegiate 
badminton, coached by nationally ranked 
Dr. Don Paup, topped the Colonial cold- 
weather programs in notching an outstan- 
ding 7-1 mark. GW’s youthful women's 
basketball team, also under the tutelage of 
two-sport coach Frederick, turned last 
season's 9-10 record into a hard-fought 
16-11 edition, and gained a berth in the 
EAIAW Small College Basketball 
Regionals. The Colonial women's swim- 
ming and diving team, under the guidance 
of Sonia Clesner and Carl Cox, placed 
two All-Americas in the National Small 
College Championships. Freshman diver 
Jeannie Dahnk and freshman backstroker 
Marion Hawthorne, both graduates of 
Yorktown High School in Arlington, were 
finalists in the national competition. GW’s 
gymnastics and squash teams gained 
valuable experience in meeting regional 
and national competition throughout the 
winter. 

“The experience and benefits of win- 
ning, losing, and striving for excellence of 
performance are of equal value to men 
and women, and to the strength, health, 
and future of our society,” said Lynn 
George, GW’s women's athletic director. 


“We're one of the few schools in the coun- 
try that has had a chance to develop a tru- 
ly equal program for women in athletics.” 

What's down the road for GW’s expan- 
ding women's program? Publicity, 
recruiting, and scheduling for the 1978-79 
season are already under way. Colonial 
women's teams will continue to play a 
strong regional as well as national 
schedule. The GW women's volleyball 
team will host an invitational tournament 
including teams from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Penn State, and Yale. The 
basketball team will meet Navy, 
Princeton, and the University of Virginia, 
while the swimming/diving team will 
compete against perennial powers 
Maryland and Pittsburgh. 

“Women who want sports as part of 
their total self-development in their college 
years will find personal enrichment at 
GW. The opportunities are new. The 
possibilities are unlimited,” said George. 
“There's nothing to stop GW women 
from being number one.” — Ray Deltz 


We’re Involved 


GW’s 1978 Guide to Community 
Involvement will be published this 
summer. The 64-page booklet, over twice 
the size of the 1975 edition, lists more than 
80 ways in which university people and 
programs work for the betterment of the 
surrounding community, the metropolitan 
Washington area, and the nation. The 
guide lists community involvement 
projects in five categories: general univer- 
sity, medical school and hospital, law, 
experimental programs, and engineering 
and applied science. Copies may be ob- 
tained by calling or writing Public 
Relations, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6460. 
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A Whirlwind Visit from Mrs. Sadat 


GW received an important guest in 
February — Jihan Sadat, here to see 
programs in rehabilitation medicine, while 
her husband, Egypt’s President Anwar 
Sadat, spoke of Mid-East peace with 
President Carter and congressional com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill. Mrs. Sadat, who 
has been credited with influencing Presi- 
dent Sadat to make his historic visit to 
Israel, is also interested in furthering 
training for the handicapped in her own 
country. George Washington University 
had much to show her. From 10:10 till 
past noon, her hosts Dr. Irene Tamagna 
and Dean Philip Birnbaum whisked her 
from Smith center (Cardiac Rehabilita- 
tion Program) to Ross Hall (Center for 
Family Research and Job Development 
Lab) to GW Hospital (Hemodialysis 
Unit, Physical Therapy). At each stop she 
listened and asked questions as the direc- 
tor demonstrated equipment and 
explained the program to her. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” asked startled 
students in Ross Hall as her party went 
past. But before anyone could say “Mrs. 
Sadat” she was off, accompanied by her 
entourage — Egyptian Embassy officials, 
secretary Ahmed Fawzi, a Cairo Televi- 
sion crew, photographers, and heavy State 
Department, GW, and Egyptian security. 

The visit had been arranged only the 
day before when Dr. Tamagna, Director 
of the Division of Rehabilitation Medicine 
at GW, received a call from Dr. James 
Garrett, then the executive director of 
research and evaluation of HEW’s 


Tea for three: Mrs. Sadat, Dean 
Birnbaum, President Elliott 


Rehabilitation Services Administration. 
RSA funding supports GW’s Rehabilita- 
tion Research and Training Center. “Mrs. 
Sadat is coming tomorrow to see 
rehabilitation medicine at GW,” an- 
nounced Dr. Garrett. “She cannot come 
tomorrow. We must prepare more 
thoroughly for her visit,” protested Dr. 
Tamagna. “Do not refuse a visit from 
Mrs. Sadat,” laughed Dr. Garrett, and 
preparations began at once. Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk of NYU, president of the World 
Rehabilitation Fund and the “father of 
rehabilitation medicine,” briefed Dr. 
Tamagna on what Mrs. Sadat would par- 
ticularly like to see. 

After her arrival shortly after 10 a.m., 
Mrs. Sadat’s visit went like clockwork. 
Along the way she paused to greet 
patients, staff, and students (some 30 
Egyptian students are now enrolled at 
GW). Unfortunately, one of Mrs. Sadat’s 
most ardent admirers, Cairo-born Dr. 
Mahmoud Mourad, was on leave. But Dr. 
Tamagna arranged for Mrs. Sadat to visit 
his office. “Where is he from?” she asked. 
“And what is it that he does here?” After 
reading the poems in Arabic on the wall 
beside his desk, she smiled and sat down 
to write Dr. Mourad a note in Arabic. 
“He will be heartbroken when he learns 
that he missed her,” said Dr. Tamagna, 
“but he will treasure her letter always.” 

Toward the end of it all, there was even 
time for an animated interview with Cairo 
TV and for a cup of tea with her GW 
hosts. F.M. 


An interview for Cairo 
Television 


Loeser New SGBA Dean 


Dr. Norma Maine Loeser has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Government 
and Business Administration effective 
July 1, the first woman to head a major 
school of business in the United States. 
She recently served on the Defense Man- 
power Commission and as managing 
director of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Dr. Loeser has been on the SGBA faculty 
since 1966 when she retired from active 
military duty as a lieutenant colonel. 
During her 22-year Air Force career she 
rose to become deputy director of women. 


Leading to a Lifetime .. . 


They may want to become marketing 
specialists, psychologists, computer 
programmers. Yet they may never have 
talked in depth with people who actually 
hold these jobs to find out what it is they 
do every day. If they had a chance, some 
students would persist in their choices; 
others would change their minds — and 
their course of study at GW. Selecting a 
major leading to a lifetime of employment 
is one of the most important decisions a 
student will make. With this in mind, 
GW’s Career Services Office has 
developed a program to inform students 
about careers and involve alumni in the 
process. 

Seventy Washington-area alumni are 
already participating in the Career 
Network Referral System (CNRS), 
reports Career Services Assistant Director 
Cynthia Gurne. She hopes to broaden the 
program and invites Washington-area 
alumni to join CNRS by phoning her at 
(202) 676-6495. CNRS alumni are called 
on to provide information, through in- 
dividual interviews at their offices, with 
the GW students (or alumni) who want to 
know what it’s like to work in the field. 
“CNRS enables students to get informa- 
tion about a job directly from the GW 


alumni who are the professionals in the 
job,” says Gurne. “Students making 
decisions about careers have found that 
the advice and suggestions given by these 
alumni are more accurate and specific 
than they could get from other, more in- 
direct, sources.” 

Students reap many benefits from these 
sessions, called “information interviews.” 
Besides getting a more realistic view of the 
working world, they find out about 
employment trends and opportunities, 
determine the skills they will need, get ad- 
vice on selecting electives, and ideas for 
summer or part-time employment or in- 
ternships. Interviews also result in in- 
creased confidence in speaking, informa- 
tion on potential employers, and referrals. 
The process leads to a clarification of 
career goals, and even an occasional job 
lead, though recruitment is not the main 
objective of the program. 

Questions often asked alumni par- 
ticipating in CNRS interviews involve the 
organization they work for, typical star- 
ting positions, job descriptions, and skills. 
Students also want their opinions about 
the job market at the entry level and the 
future of the field in terms of new and 
expanding opportunities. 


English Initiates Shepard Fund 


The Department of English has es- 
tablished a memorial fund in honor of 
Ernest S. Shepard, BA *25, MA ?27, 
Professor Emeritus of English, who died 
in May 1977. The fund will be used to 
purchase books for the university library. 

Professor Shepard, a specialist in Vic- 
torian literature, joined the faculty in 
1926, and from 1942 to 1950 served as 
executive officer of the department. He 
retired in 1967. “Three of Professor 
Shepard's courses, “Victorian Literature,’ 
‘Introduction to European Literature,’ 
and ‘Studies in the History of English 
Literature Criticism,’ were favorites with 
many generations of his students,” said 
Dr. John P. Reesing, chairman of the 
English Department. “I know his former 
students will wish to contribute to the 
memorial for a man who across four 
decades expended his talents for the well- 
being of the university.” 


Contributions are tax deductible. 
Checks (payable to George Washington 
University and designated for the Shepard 
Memorial Fund) may be sent to Professor 
Reesing, Chairman, English Department, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


June Estate Seminar to Cover Wills, Taxes 


“Will Planning, Preparation and Tax 
Implications,” a seminar in the GW 
Development Office series on estate plan- 
ning, will be held Saturday, June 24. 


The schedule is as follows: 
9 - 9:30 a.m. 
Registration and Coffee 
9:30 - 10:20 
Preparing for the Will Interview. Virginia 
L. Riley, Esq. 
10:20 - 11:10 
The Will Interview and What Comes 
After. Nicholas D. Ward, Esq. 
11:10 - 11:25 
Coffee Break 


11:25 - 12:15 p.m. 
Estate, Gift, and Inheritance Taxes. Sara- 
Ann H. Determan, Esq. 


12:15-12:30 
Questions and Answers 


The seminar will be held in the Marvin 
Theater on the first floor of the Marvin 
Center located at 21st and H Streets, 
NW. Parking is available in the parking 
garage which is entered on Eye Street 
between 22nd and 23rd streets. A $5 
registration fee covers the cost of seminar 
material, parking, and refreshments. 
Checks, payable to George Washington 
University, should be mailed to Seminar 
Coordinator, Office of Development, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, along 
with name, address, and daytime phone 
number. Tentative reservations may be 
made by calling the Development Office, 
(202) 676-6414. Deadline for registration 
is Friday, June 16. 
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The Takoma Narrows bridge collapsed in the 1940s. In 
the 1970s, glass windows began popping out of the 
Hancock Tower in Boston. These events were triggered 
by the same force: wind acting on the long span of a 


bridge or a tall, slender building to sway and twist it. 


Dr. Jann-Nan Yang, an associate professor in GW’s 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, and Fanis 
Giannopoulos, a graduate research assistant, are now 
completing studies supported by the National Science 
Foundation to find feasible ways to stabilize structures 
from the effects of wind. Passive controls against 
excessive vibration have been employed for 
years—shock absorbers and windshields are common 
examples. Dr. Yang’s approach involves using active 
tendon controls. 

“In the Takoma collapse, which was filmed as it oc- 
curred, the bridge road bed began an up-and-down mo- 
tion; then a twisting torsional vibration set in, 
magnified by a pendulum-like swaying. The bridge bed 
actually flipped over,” he explained. All this happened, 
according to Harold Bosch, a structural engineer with 
the Federal Highway Administration, in a relatively 
mild, low-speed wind. Following the Takoma collapse, 


safety requirements were tightened, and bridges more 
conservatively designed to withstand higher winds. 
Conservative design, however, may not be the ultimate 
answer. Freedom from such design restrictions would 
mean less expensive bridges. 

Dr. Yang estimates it would take gusts of 140 miles 
an hour, for example, to similarly affect the Sitka 
bridge which links mainland Alaska with Japonski 
Island. This bridge is a variation of the suspension 
bridge. Built in the early 70s, it has a 450-foot center 
span connected by cables to twin towers at either end. 
It is feasible, says Professor Yang, to install electrically 
powered hydraulic devices to loosen and tighten the 
cables in tandem with wind gusts. 

The active tendon control approach could also be 
used on tall buildings to reduce earthquake vibrations 
as well as wind-induced movement. One of the reasons 
to control sway in the world’s handful of really tall, 
slender buildings is for the psychological comfort of the 
occupants as well as for safety. “It must be an uneasy 
feeling to be sitting in your living room on the 90th 
floor and feel the building sway,” says Professor 
Yang. O 
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Shaking 
Us Out 
Of 
Ourselves 


Anthropologist /author Colin Turnbull 
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It all started with a Bicentennial gift from the French 
government. Colin Turnbull, one of the best-known 
names in anthropology, first visited GW last year with 
the French Contemporary Arts Festival. The show’s 
centerpiece was a performance of The /k, a play based 
on his book The Mountain People, the chronicle of a 
starving tribe in northern Uganda. It is considered 
somewhat of a classic, in its own way, that has cap- 
tured the imagination of a wide audience. 

Now Turnbull is here on a more permanent assign- 
ment. Through his involvement with The Ik, he has 
conceived a unique course at GW combining 
traditional techniques of drama and anthropology. 
With the support of Nathan Garner, director of drama 
in the Speech and Drama Department, the idea 
blossomed. 

Turnbull is a visiting professor at GW this year, co- 
teaching with Garner, the course that was just a 
glimmer a year ago. 

“We thought that combining drama and 
anthropology was a good way of getting different types 
of students together,” Turnbull says. “We observe very 
differently, the actor and the anthropologist. The actor 
observes subjectively and intuitively. He learns about 
people by reacting physically and emotionally. The 
anthropologist is more cerebral, thinking all the time, 
recording human behavior in his mind. So in the course 
we are teaching the anthropology student to use his 
feelings as a way of communicating and the drama stu- 
dent is taught to analyze and see a wider social 
significance.” 

The course this semester is “Religious Belief and 
Ritual Behavior.” “We want to make the students see 
the difference between religion and ritual and belief. To 
many people, they're all one thing. Yet, during one 
class exercise, when we had each student think of 
religion and then find an appropriate body gesture, 
each student did something different. We're trying to 
examine a topic like religion in such a way that the stu- 
dent gets a completely different perspective of its 
significance in our society. Instead of studying it in a 
detached, academic way, we're doing it by combining it 
with drama technique. It’s learning by becoming a part 
of what you are studying,” Turnbull says. He also 
teaches an introductory-level class, “Cultural 
Anthropology,” which is uncommon for someone of 
his stature. Yet teaching is but one facet of Colin Turn- 
bull, a man one colleague called “a unique individual 
whom I would compare with Margaret Mead as a 
writer and expressor of anthropological views,” 
Another called him “a merchant of ideas whose books 
on his field work are close to classics.” At least one of 
his books is always being read by an anthropology 
class at GW. Among his best-known works, besides 
The Mountain People, are The Forest People and The 
Lonely African. 

It’s the exotic field work that anthropologists do that 
attracts people’s interest. Turnbull has done his share: 
social philosophy in India; ritual and politics in the 
Ituri Forest, the Mbuti pygmies, and the reformation 
of Ituri society following the wars of independence, all 
in the Republic of Zaire; the Ik in Uganda; and tradi- 
tion and poverty in Dakar, Senegal. 

“T usually spend two years in the field at one time, 
then come back and teach for three years, and then go 
off again. Two years is the absolute minimum in one 
society, particularly when it involves learning a foreign 


language. After I return, it usually takes a full year to 
forget that I’m not still in the middle of Africa and I 
can’t behave a certain way. After I’m home for about 
two years I begin writing. I write for a year and it’s all 
out of my system. I’m ready to leave again. “For me 
the real excitement in field work is a very selfish one 
because you know that you’re going to learn an awful 
lot about yourself in the process. 

You’re going to learn things that will shake you out 
of your own self. You're living with people where 
you're a minority of one, and you can't be your old self. 
Every time we go into the field, we go in one thing and 
come out something else. We all want to be understood 
and another culture is pleased when a foreigner comes 
and shows genuine interest, some skills in understand- 
ing, and is willing to stick for two years.” 

“The real objective of studying a small-scale tribal 
society is not so much to learn about it, but to find the 
principles that determine all social behavior, then to 
come back and see if we can't understand our own 
society a little better. As a social anthropologist, I’m 
more interested not in what people do, but why they 
behave in certain ways and what is achieved by certain 
peculiar customs. The anthropologist is ultimately 
trying to understand why man is what he is and why he 
does what he does. 

“The problem is that very few of us come back from 
our field studies. We all get so excited by the Trobriand 
Islanders jumping off of coconut trees, without 
bothering to ask ourselves why. So, when we come 
back to our own society, we equally fail to understand 
why we also do seemingly idiotic things. In 
anthropology, we've ignored our own society far too 
long. We've forgotten where we are heading and 
remained too aloof from social problems here.” 

According to Turnbull, our own culture is opening 
up now for anthropological investigation on such topics 
as capital punishment and the family. In his introduc- 
tory course, which mainly deals with other cultures, his 
students must do class projects concerning our own 
culture. “Last semester it was capital punishment and 
this semester, by class request, it’s homosexuality. We 
aren’t setting out to make judgments. We are trying to 
find out the basic reasons why we do certain things in 
our society, with a deeper understanding of all the 
issues involved.” 

Turnbull is currently doing his own study on capital 
punishment. What started out as a brief article for the 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, could 
well turn into a book. “I’ve talked with death-row in- 
mates in four states, but that’s just the beginning. 
Remember,” says Turnbull, “from an anthropologist’s 
perspective I’m trying to see how capital punishment 
relates to our system of values, our religious beliefs, 
family life, economic life, and our political life. It 
means not only working with inmates but with their 
families, guards, wardens, the courts, judges, lawyers, 
and corrections departments. As part of all this, it’s im- 
portant to look at capital punishment in other societies, 
how and when it operates, then use that information to 
better understand what goes on here.” 

They seem worlds apart from us and each other — 
the starving member of the Ik tribe in Uganda and the 
death row inmate. But are they really? Anthropology is 
a great weapon against the reassuring but groundless 
thought that somehow we are better than anyone 
else. OQ Jenny Murphy 
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Students perform 
a class exercise in 
“Religious Belief and 


Ritual Behavior” 
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by David Baruch 
It has been eight years since 
NASA selected astronauts for 


GW S a space mission. During that 


interim our costliest, most ambitious manned 


ace space program has been 
in preparation — the space 
shuttle. A true aerospace 
uttle-:: the shuttle laun- 
ches like a rocket, ma- 
$ neuvers in Earth orbit like the more 
j FO traditional spacecraft, then returns 
to be re-used, landing like an air- 
plane. It is piloted by astronauts, of course, and that's 
where GW comes in. Of the 35 astronaut candidates 
selected by NASA from a field of 8,079 applicants, 
three hold graduate degrees from George Washington 
University. Management engineering, information 
systems, and administration of science and technology 
are three fields perhaps not commonly thought to lead 
to a position as a space shuttle astronaut. Stanley 
“Dave” Griggs, MSA *70, Major Frederick Gregory, 
MS °77, and Lieutenant Commander Michael Coats, 
MS ”77, will vociferously disagree, and point to their 
common background as test pilots — a definite step on 
their way to the space shuttle program. Before they got 
to the shuttle, though, all three attended graduate-level 
School of Government and Business Administration 
courses at the College of General Studies’ off-campus 
centers. 
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Gregory: Major Gregory is perhaps unique in that he 
intended to enroll in only one course, but found that he 
had to take the entire program: At first bewildered by 
the language of computers, he didn’t want to be at a 
disadvantage working with those who knew about 
them. An MS in information systems, he said, “allows 
me to deal on an equal basis with the technicians I have 
to work with — they can’t snow me.” 

Working extensively with computers in simulated 
flight training, Gregory relies heavily on his vast 
experience as an Air Force test pilot. He previously 
flew F-4 Phantoms through thunderstorms to validate 
radar data for the National Severe Storm Laboratory, 
Certified to pilot more than 20 different types of air- 
craft, he flew 593 helicopter rescue missions in Viet- 
nam, and concedes that he is “the guy who will fly 
anything.” 

Fly he will. He has every confidence in NASA’s 
ability to put a safe flight into orbit. His conception of 
danger is icy driving conditions, and just plain bad 
drivers. “I don't consider flying dangerous at all,” he 
comments. Looking forward to the two-year space 
shuttle training program that begins in June, he reflects 
upon his childhood in D.C.’s Anacostia and his deci- 
sion to become a pilot. “I always knew what I wanted 
to do. In being dedicated to something, one has to set 
goals and work to them.” 

For those who are involved in research and develop- 
ment in science or engineering, he says, the space shut- 


tle is the ultimate goal, similar to the Presidency fo 
politicians. In comparison to the Mercury, Gemini, o 


Apollo flights, the shuttle will be a particularly helpfu 


project because “people will be able to see the benefit 
of it right now.” Though we know of the importanc 
of satellites in communication, Gregory question 
whether we are aware that they are also used to predic 
weather, monitor pollution, determine sources ( 
water, oil, and minerals, and even keep a watchful ey 


on California’s fault zones. The space shuttle will b: 


able to put satellites into orbit and service them. 


Griggs: Pilot Dave Griggs adds that NASA has actua 
ly forced computer technology upon us, out of absolut 
necessity. There would be no space shuttle withou 
NASA pressure to develop the required engineerin 
feasibility. “We have lots of ideas on how to use th 
space shuttle, but there is so much more that is beyon 
our imagination, which we will learn once we fly it. 
Griggs explained. He believes the shuttle will provide 
“new capability that will enable us to utilize the natura 
resources we have, and develop new ones, and develo 
a larger technological base.” 

For Griggs, the shuttle is the “biggest and last step 
in his goal to take an active part in NASA’s spac 
flights. He attended GW to broaden his knowledge « 
the basic principles of management. Currently chief « 
shuttle training aircraft operations at NASA’s Johnso 


Space Center, it was not until he went to flight training 
School, he said, that he reaiized he wanted to get into 
the space program. He filed space in the back of his 
Mind as a long-term goal, “but without any win-or-lose 
Objective,” completed test piloting school in 1968, and 
Went to NASA/Houston. When the space shuttle 
Started to become a reality, he applied. “It epitomizes 
the ultimate of piloting right now. I don’t know what 
defeat is, but I suppose Ill find out about it one day,” 
‘ays Griggs. “Our capability as pilots to deal with these 
‘ystems eliminates any anxiety — the system is 
designed to preclude any improper interface with the 


Gregory: the guy who will 
fly anything 


in piloting 


Griggs: the ultimate 


crew.” Griggs looks toward the space shuttle with un- 
reserved and confident anticipation. It is perhaps this 
overt assuredness, the belief that one “can do” that is 
largely responsible for NASA's amazing success 
record. 


Coats: GW’s curriculum in the administration of 
science and technology attracted the third astronaut, 
LCDR Michael Coats, and he chose GW over several 
other schools he had the option to attend for graduate 
study. Flying, and in particular becoming an astronaut, 


Coats: the occasion for 
tangible benefits 


have been in the back of his mind since the first seven 
astronauts were selected in April 1959. He avidly 
followed the space program, became a Navy fighter 
pilot and test pilot, and was fortunate to have the right 
experience and to be the right age when the space shut- 
tle came along. 

“The shuttle is one of the most important things 
we've done in a long time,” he says. “As a pilot, it will 
be a challenge to master, and will provide the occasion 
to evolve tangible benefits rather than just increased 
knowledge. The shuttle, he feels, represents the point in 
our work in space where we must actually use what we 
have learned, “to try to get something out of it.” To ac- 
complish this, space work, and the shuttle in particular, 
must become as routine as possible. “In space you can 
forecast what is coming up much better than on a 
freeway,” he explains. “It’s the unknown that comes 
up that’s dangerous. There is no danger as long as it’s 
planned for.” He related this to his Vietnam 
experience, where despite the obvious peril, personnel 
performed better because of extensive training and 
preparation. 


The shuttle’s potentially titanic contributions could 
convert formidable and costly space missions into 
routine, economical operations that generate definite 
benefits. Long a distant hope of space pioneers, for 
Dave Griggs, Michael Coats, and Frederick Gregory, 
the space shuttle is here. 1 
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by Jenny Murphy 


By the time she was 18, she’d written two novels. But 
no publisher would touch them. Susan Shreve then 
decided to take the advice of one well-meaning editor. 
He said it would be a terrific idea if I went out and got 
some experience, recalls Shreve, laughing now at what 
was a rather painful suggestion at 18. “I was cross. He 
was right.” 

After some 10 years, after marriage and children, 
she decided to try again. Her husband took the children 
for a month, and Shreve sat down to write about one of 
her fantasies. “Joyce Carol Oates had said once that 
novels came from fantasies, so I wrote about one of 
mine. What would happen if I were left a widow at that 
point in my life?” And so A Fortunate Madness was 
born and became Susan Shreve’s first published novel. 
Then came A Woman Like That, Nightmare on 
Geranium Street, and the soon-to-be-published Love 
Letters and The Death of Giles. 

Susan Shreve is currently the 1977-78 Visiting Lec- 
turer in Creative Writing, a position co-sponsored by 
GW’s English department and the Jenny McKean 
Moore Fund for Writers. Each semester the visiting 
lecturer teaches an undergraduate course and a unique 
free community workshop with 15 writers chosen for 
the quality and potential of their work rather than their 
academic qualifications. 

“Most of the workshop students are closet writers 
who take the course as a stepping out,” Shreve says. 
“They’re usually astonished to be chosen from hun- 
dreds of applicants.” Currently, the unusual mix of 
students includes a woman with a ninth-grade educa- 
tion who works as a maid and a German grandmother 
who speaks very little English, “but writes well.” 

It’s very important for fledgling authors to have con- 
tacts in the publishing world, and Shreve tries to help 
by finding agents willing to take on her most 
promising workshop students. Two first-rate writers in 
the spring workshop will be published, Shreve feels. 
One is an Austrian-born woman who has written 
“quite a racy novel”; the other a State Department 
employee who hadn’t written in years, but wanted to 
give it another try. Both needed the impetus of the 
workshop to push them on. Both may realize the 
dream of thousands of writers — to be published. 

“The most that any teacher can do is provide the 
student with the opportunity to write and be 
criticized,” Shreve explains. “When you come right 
down to it, it’s an independent thing, if you’re any good 
at all. I spend two hours a day, seven days a week, 
writing. The discipline for writing is something you 
build up. There were years when I sat down and 
nothing came out. But now when I stop, I always know 
what I’m going to write the next day.” 

The gestation period for a novel or even a short 
story, before a word is written, can last months or even 
years in Shreve’s case. She doesn’t sit down to write 
until she’s thought about it for a long, long time. 
“When it all gets settled, it takes me about two years 
on a novel, with about nine months spent actually 
writing it.” 


Memories, 
DPreams, 


</antasics, 
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The hardest thing for me is not finding story ideas, 
but finding the shape in which to tell the story, the 
architecture, the structure of the book,” Shreve says. 
“Finding the best structure means that you make the 
reader want to keep going and at the same time hold 
out that final story line until the end. Making the story 
everything is very important in writing. The story 
should be the philosophy. It should be the metaphor.” 

Story ideas can come from many sources — 
childhood memories, fantasies, true incidents — a 
melange of events, people, and dreams that have 
paraded across the mind of the writer. 

The story idea for A Woman Like That (Atheneum, 
1977) was loosely based on an actual true incident. One 
summer outside Philadelphia, Shreve exercised horses 
that belonged to the grandchildren of an elderly 
woman who kept the horses. It turned out that the 
woman's son-in-law was being tried in court for the 
murder of her daughter, but the grandchildren weren't 
allowed to visit the grandmother for fear she would 
prejudice them against their father. 

One lone incident that summer stamped itself on 
Shreve's consciousness and provided the seed that lead 
to the creation of a novel. “It got started as a book with 
me when I came back from riding one day and saw this 
70-year-old woman take out a whip and use it on her 
horse. There was something so powerful and 
memorable watching this happen. And then the 
woman turned to me and said ‘my daughter could be 
very provocative.’ This was the only thing she ever said 
about her dead daughter. After that, I started thinking 
about a novel.” 4 Woman Like That is told from the 
point of view of an eldest child who has seen her father 
murder her mother. She decides to remain silent. The 
father in the book is acquitted, just as the man was in 
real life. 

Characters also are drawn from real people in 


Shreve’s life. “A little mad child in Love Letters is like 
a little boy I grew up with. I have a children’s book that 
I think will be published. It’s about my third child who 
is very much the common man. He goes through 
everything that Dr. Spock says he is going to go 
through. My eldest is very independent and devilish 
and has provided me with considerable bad boy 
material,” Shreve laughs. 

After writing a book in long hand, Shreve types the 
final version and sends it off to her editor at the 
publishing house which will be bringing the book out. 
Although she tends to be a “taut” writer who does very 
little rewriting, her most recenty published work, A 
Woman Like That, proved a drastic exception. Her 
editor found structural problems in the first and second 
drafts, and he also “hated the male protagonist.” So 
when Shreve decided to change the character and the 
structure for the third time, she had to completely 
rewrite the entire book. “I threw the whole thing out 
and started all over again.” 

Editors can play a very influential and valuable role 
in the creation of a book. When an author finds an 
editor he respects, he often will follow that editor from 
one publishing house to another as he changes jobs. 
Shreve loves it when she finds an editor who really edits 
and reads the entire book. Surprisingly enough, not 
many fiction editors do, she says. 

Reviews, the bugaboos of all writers, are something 
she finds hard to read. Editors however, read them, 
Shreve points out. “On my last book, all the reviewers 
said it was too spare. So my editor said why don’t you 
stop being so spare. I think it’s dangerous to become 
too tied into reviews. You come to know after each 
book what you did wrong. You just hope that each 
book comes closer and closer to your possibilities as a 
writer.” 

Her agent is sending Children of Power out to 
various publishing houses, looking for a buyer. Agents, 
she notes, are a necessity because of the time and legal 
matters involved in selling a book to a publishing 
house. “In the end, after all, it’s a business,” Shreve 
sighs. 

Commercial success always raises its uncreative 
head when you talk about the publishing business. Her 
books, while critically well received, haven’t made 
much money for her. “I have a good friend, a very fine 
novelist, who makes lots of money writing pulp stories 
about race car drivers, under the name Eric Speed,” 
Shreve laughs. “I would be perfectly happy to write un- 
der another name and write accessible stuff if I could 
do that. But there are very few writers who can write 
for mass appeal on one side and selective stuff on the 
other side. However, it's really very discouraging to 
write and finally get into print, then get word back 
from the publisher that your book has sold 14 1/2 
copies. It’s frustrating! After all, every writer finally 
wants to be read. I feel that I eventually will write a 
book that becomes known. Maybe every writer in the 
world feels this. And maybe that's why we keep on 
writing.” O 
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by Joy Aschenbach 


Somewhere a computer prints out your pay- 
a check, estimates your monthly utility 
bills, and calculates the charges 

gainst your credit cards. But when 


a 
Data it’s wrong, you can’t sue the 
computer. A computer program 
worth millions of dollars is 
Bank- on a $15 deck of cards. 
When it’s stolen, can you 


prosecute for $15 or $15 million? A Virginia man with 
a computer taps into a data bank in Maryland. How 
do you prosecute for theft of information? And what 
about the time when there will be a computer terminal 
in every home? 

“The computer has created whole new legal 
problems and traditional law has not caught up with 
it,” Professor James P. Chandler, an expert on com- 
puter law who teaches at GW’s National Law Center, 
explains. “The problems are unique and not previously 
known, and the law cannot yet take care of the in- 
creasingly complex interrelationships caused by com- 
puter technology. Under the law, the computer 
program, for example, is not yet ‘property.’ It’s a non- 
entity and can be protected only by being kept secret.” 

Prof. Chandler’s “Computers and the Law,” offered 
for the first time during this academic year, is one of 
several classroom courses and clinical programs in the 
law school that deal specifically — and separately — 
with the legal problems of today’s society. Others in- 
clude: Law and Aging — as the over-sixty population 
starts to swell; Women and the Law, and Law and the 
Deaf — as minorities increasingly demand their civil 
rights; Energy and the Law — as government and in- 
dustry confront the drain on natural resources and the 
environment; Problems of the Consumer — as the in- 
dividual seeks to use the law to combat the growing 
output of faulty goods and services. 

In the computer field, Prof. Chandler, who is the 
author of a textbook, Computers, Logic and the Law, 
predicts that the legal problems “will continue to mul- 
tiply as the scope of the impact of the computer 
expands.” New law will have to be charted either 
through legislation or court rulings, he explains. 

Prof. Chandler cites what is bound to be a household 
problem as utility companies more and more replace 
monthly meter-read bills with the computer-estimated 
bill. In one case in Ohio, no actual readings of the gas 
meters of customers of a utility were entered into the 
computer data bank; rather the computer automatical- 
ly estimated the charges and sent the bills. Under this 
system, he says, one customer received a series of es- 
timated bills for $10 to $15 a month. Later, after an ac- 
tual reading was made, the customer was billed for 
almost $200 at one time. “In such a case,” Prof. 
Chandler asks, “may the customer resist demands for 
immediate payment of the accumulated sum?” In 
another case, the computer using the estimated billing 
method charged a customer for electricity for the two 
months he was on vacation. An actual reading of the 
meter verified the two-month drop in kilowatt hours. 
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Robert Indiana’s popular 
and serigraph of LOVE appears 
000 on posters, cards, stationery, 
and jewelry. He received no remuneration 
for his creation because the serigraph 
was never copyrighted. The finished 
version of the “Chicago Picasso” sculpture 
was put on exhibit with- 
out a copyright notice. 
The work can be exploited commercially now without 
compensation to either the artist or the Chicago Art 
Institute, which owns it. In the GW Art Department 
for the first time, a course on “The Visual Artist and 
the Law” is being offered as part of the May 15-to- 
June 6 Summer Session program. Taught by Frederick 
F. Calvetti, a patent attorney in private practice, the 
course will provide practical legal information to the 
artist and the collector about how to protect themselves 
in today's expanding and more complicated art 
market. 

“Prior to 10 years ago, legal issues in the art field 
were handled in conventional ways — tax, creditor's 
rights, commercial areas of the law,” Calvetti said. 
“But now as we see a common thread of artists” 
problems, a separate area of the law is developing. It 
was not recognized before, but judges are now begin- 
ning to understand it as separate.” 

Calvetti, who collects art himself, focuses his course 
on the rights of the artist: copyright and infringement; 
contracts with museums, including sales, gifts, loans, 
and bequests of works; consignment procedures; con- 
trol over exhibitions and publicity; relationships 
between artists and dealers; various tax issues, from 
valuation of works to capital gains; forgery and fraud; 
importation and exportation of art works; studio sales 
and commissioned works. The course also will review 
specific precedent-setting cases in the art law world. O 
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Prosecution 
And Defense 


During the Watergate trial of 1974, 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, LLM 
°26, right, faced Jacob A. Stein, LLB °48, 
who was among attorneys who argued for 
the defense. The two met again recently 


when the Maryland State Bar convened in 
Baltimore. “A formidable opponent,” 
said Jaworski of Stein, whose client was 
the only defendant acquitted in the 
Watergate trial. 


Charter a GW Alumni Vacation 


GW’s Alumni Office is way ahead of you 
in making travel plans. Include one of the 
following trips in your summer or fall. 


Rome—June 8-16, Dulles and NYC 
departures $549 


Copenhagen—July 4-13, Newark depar- 
ture $574 


Copenhagen—July 18-26, Philadelphia or 
Dulles departure $574 


Austria/Switzerland/Germany—July 24- 
August 8, Dulles departure $699 


George Washington Universit 
Alumni Directory still available at 
pre-publication price! 


This 8% x 11” handsomely bound volume contains over one thousand pages of 
biographical information on more than 66,000 alumni. 
Divided into 3 sections: Biographical, Geographical and class year, this directory 
offers you the opportunity to find out just what our alumni are doing, where 


Orient—September 8-23, San Francisco 
departure $1,262 


London—October 6-14, Dulles departure 
$495 


Orient—October 13-28, JFK departure 
$1,494 


Orient—November 10-25, Dulles depar- 
ture $1,494 


Alumni office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 


20052 (202) 676-6435 


Mellander: Passaic’s 
Enfant Terrible 


When 40-year-old Dr. Gustavo A. 
Mellander, BA '59, MA ’60, PhD 66, 
became president of a small New Jersey 
community college 25 miles from New 
York City, he joined a select group of GW 
alumni who are serving (or have served) as 
presidents of institutions such as Harvard, 
the University of Chicago, Brigham 
Young, and VPI. But Dr. Mellander 
assumed the presidency under cir- 
cumstances which could be described as 
unusual at best: few thought the com- 
munity college could — or should — sur- 
vive. 

In 1975, because of his experience as a 
university administrator, Mellander, then 
with the New Jersey Department of 
Higher Education, got an invitation from 
Passaic County Community College's 
board of trustees. “Come and tell us what 
you think we should do with the in- 
stitution,” they asked. 

“The situation I found at PCCC was so 
bad that my first thoughts were about 
closing it,” Dr. Mellander said. “But as 
little as the school was doing for its stu- 
dents, closing the college would have dis- 
rupted, or ended, education for many.” In 
1968 there seemed to be a need for a two- 
year college in Passaic County — about 
30 per cent of the county’s population 
were minorities, mostly black and Span- 
ish. In 1975 the college Mellander found 
was close to bankruptcy, unaccredited, 


and occupied a building formerly used by 
the telephone company. Academic stan- 
dards were lax and many students who re- 
ceived federal educational aid were not 
attending classes. Efforts to fund five new 
buildings had failed four times in seven 
years. 

Following his evaluation, the trustees 
invited him to become president. Days 
later, with their assurance of non- 
intervention, he took drastic action. He 
started by revamping the college's 
business policies. “My background at GW 
(he was a teaching fellow in the history 
department) and at other private colleges 
had taught me to be frugal,” he said. 
“This college is now run like a private 
business.” That he meant what he said 
was demonstrated in 1976, when PCCC’s 
purchasing officer received a bid followed 
by an offer of a Bahamas vacation on 
acceptance. 

The bribe was made public; the bid 
turned down. “Reassuring words,” said 
the New Jersey Herald News of Passaic. 
“It’s comforting that Dr. Mellander will 
be keeping tabs. .. .” 

Next, many faculty, administrators, 
and staff were dismissed. And perhaps 
most startling is what happened to the 
students. “In June 1976, we suspended or 
placed on academic probation 468 
students, one-third of our student body,” 
Mellander wrote in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, a periodical for 
educational administrators and faculty. 

On top of it all, he won, within three 
months of becoming president, approval 
for an $8 million building program for five 
new structures to expand the one-building 
campus. His stringent fiscal and academic 
policies have won Mellander praise as well 
as criticism from educational circles. 
“Most of the criticism comes not from the 
community, but from those who feel the 
publicity is bad — that we should not have 
admitted how bad the situation here had 
become,” he explains. “I favor a back-to- 
the-basics approach to education. We 
need to know more about what’s going on 
in the classrooms.” He is now instituting 
comprehensive exams for all majors at 
PCCC. “I want a nurse to be sure, after 
graduation, that the state boards will be 
easy. Before, only 36 per cent of our 
graduate nurses passed . . . now it’s 76 per 
cent.” 

With the new buildings scheduled for 
completion this summer, Dr. Mellander 


they re living and for whom they're working. With both work and home addresses 
and phone numbers listed, there's no problem getting in touch with old friends or 
renewing business connections. It’s all available to you in the new George Washing- 
ton University ALUMNI DIRECTORY! 

Don't miss your chance to buy this fine volume at publisher's low cost of $29.95. 
Limited quantity. Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed or a full refund. 
For your copy, fill out the coupon below and mail to: 


expects the college to grow from its pre- 
sent enrollment of 1,578 (40 per cent 
minority students) to eventually 5,000. 


Enjoy an Alumni | 
Summer at Smith 


O I prefer to enclose my check now, in which case, you will pay postage and handling charges. If | am 
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From Mortarboards 
To Stethoscopes 


Gold stars for GW’s Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program, which enables deserving 
students who live in the District of Colum- 
bia to attend GW, and for the persever- 
ance of two new alumni. Adrienne Mims, 
BS 78, the first in her family to attend 
college, and Donald Toatley, BS °78, a 
high school dropout before he finished 
night school in D.C.’s Spingarn STAY 
program five years ago, will enter medical 
School in the fall. Together, they were 
accepted by 11 medical schools — Toatley 
will attend GW; Adrienne, Stanford. 

“There would have been no way for 
Adrienne to attend the university without 
the EOP program,” said Mrs. Wilma 
Jenkins, Adrienne’s mother. “EOP not 
Only gave her financial support, but also 
moral support.” During her junior year 
Adrienne was inducted into the 
premedical honor society, the only EOP 
student in the group. Her grade point 
average within her major is 3.4, 

For Donald Toatley, one of five 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
Toatley, EOP meant a chance to trans- 
cend the educational limitations imposed 
by non-competitive secondary school. 

“I entered the pre-med program at GW 
with a limited science background, 
because the science curriculum was not 
emphasized at the night school I 


JIWA 
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attended,” he explained. After a difficult 
first year at GW, he established himself 
academically through heightened self- 
discipline and EOP support. “I learned 
that you never fail until you stop trying,” 
he said. 

In addition to EOP financial aid, both 
Mims and Toatley have held part- 
time jobs while at GW. Mims worked at 
Marvin Center’s information desk, in the 
book store, as a biology lab assistant, as 
an EOP peer counselor helping other 
students in the program, and as a work- 
study student assistant. Toatley has 
worked as a blood bank technician. a 
teaching assistant in comparative 
anatomy under the guidance and en- 
couragement of Prof. David Atkins, as a 
weekend pathology assistant at GW 
Hospital, and for two summers in D.C. 
General’s emergency room. His thoughts 
of a medical career intensified when Dr. 
Don Clarke, a medical officer there, took 
a special interest in his work. 

The two, among many EOP students 
who graduated in May, aren’t the first 
EOP students to continue their education. 
Since 1969, three in the program have 
gone on to medical school; one to law 
school. Numerous other EOP students 
have completed or are pursuing graduate 
studies. 
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Donald Toatley and Adrienne Mims at EOP. Behind them is a part of a mural 
done by EOP and Black People's Union students. 


Alumni College 78 
June 15-18 


The Alumni Office is now organizing the 
1978 Alumni College, a mini-retreat 
Program which provides alumni and facul- 
ty an informal and personal setting to dis- 
Cuss ideas, feelings, and experiences. This 
year's four days of seminars will be held at 
Airlie House in Warrenton, Va. June 15- 
18. This year's seminar topic is “Roots of 
the Western Tradition,” a multi- 
disciplinary course. Faculty members in- 


clude professors Robert Jones (religion), 
Ormond Seavey (English), John 
Ziolkowski (classics), and David Altshuler 
(Judaic studies). 

Cost of the program is $175 per person, 
including accommodations, meals, and 
lectures. For further information, contact 
Alumni Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


4 Ways to Win GW Friends 


And Influence GW People 


There is more than one way for alumni 
who live outside the Washington area to 
become involved in GW activities — and 
four offices at GW which work directly or 
indirectly with alumni have set out, in 
several key cities, to prove it. “Some 
alumni prefer to maintain their GW ties 
by working with the General Alumni 
Association or its constituent 
organizations, by listening to lectures of 
GW authorities, attending social 
gatherings when the President or deans 
visit in their cities, or going on trips and 
outings in the company of others who at- 
tend GW,” explained Sandra Phipps, ac- 
ting director of alumni relations. “They 
might also be interested in attending 
alumni college at a nearby resort, or 
traveling to places such as Peking, Egypt, 
or Russia with us.” 

“While we have numerous educational 
and social programs for the majority of 
our alumni who live in the Washington 
area, the Alumni Office is constantly 
seeking new ways to provide similar 
programs for those outside the 
metropolitan area,” said Phipps. “For 
example, during the 1978-79 year, we will 
be experimenting with an alumni 
exchange program with at least one 
private, urban Northeastern university. 
The exchange will permit GW alumni in 
that area to attend selected functions of 
that university. We, in return, will provide 
similar opportunities for their alumni in 
the D.C. area.” 

Some GW graduates are very effective 
fund-raisers. “The staff of the annual sup- 
port fund would love to have this kind of 
person sign up for telephone solicitation,” 
says Ronald Howard, GW’s director of 
alumni support. 

Others can be very persuasive with a 
potential GW freshman who’s at the top 
of the class. “We feel our best applicants 
are those who are well prepared through 
personal contact for the type of institution 
we are, so we value the time alumni take 


Alumni Authors 


Frank Armbruster, BA '48, and Paul 
Bracken. Our Children’s Crippled Future: 
How American Education Has Failed. 
New York: Quadrangle, 1977. 


Marlise James “Wabun Bear”, BA *67, 
Sun Bear, and Nimimosha Bear. The 
Bear Tribe's Self Reliance Book. 
Spokane: Bear Tribe Publishing Com- 
pany, 1978. 


Clifton A. Brown, BA 70, MBA ”72. 
Status Report on the North Sea Develop- 
ment Drilling Market. Washington, D.C.: 
Riggs National Bank, 1977. 


Harry S. Dent, JD °57. The Prodigal 
South Returns to Power. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1978. 


John D. Haskell Jr., MA 72, PhD ”77. 
Massachusetts: A Bibliography of Its 
History. Boston: G.K. Hall & Company, 
1976, and Maine: A Bibliography of Its 
History. Boston: G.K. Hall & Company, 
1977. 


James C. Humes, BA ’59, LLB 62. 
Speaker's Treasury of Anecdotes About 


to talk with high school and transfer 
students,” said Bob Johnson of the Ad- 
missions Office. 

Still others look back to the early days 
of their careers and realize the very real 
problems new alumni and soon-to-be- 
graduated seniors face in planning a 
career. They have information about job 
trends in their geographic areas, and oc- 
casionally talk, by appointment, with 
those beginning a job search. “That's one 
reason we initiated the Career Network 
Referral System,” said Cynthia Gurne, 
assistant director of Student and Alumni 
Career Services. 

To find out which alumni are interested 
in each area, these four GW offices — 
development, admissions, alumni rela- 
tions, and student and alumni career 
services — are making a coordinated ef- 
fort. During 1977, alumni groups met in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Atlanta. During 1978, meetings have been 
held or are scheduled for Dallas/Houston, 
Phoenix/Albuquerque, and Baltimore, 
and regional alumni organizations are 
organizing in Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Atlanta. 

If you live in one of these cities (or 
anywhere else), and you would like to 
work with other GW alumni in your area 

—to participate in general alumni ac- 
tivities (trips, lectures, social events, 
courses): Sandra Phipps, Alumni Office 
(202) 676-6435 


—to serve as a volunteer in GW 
regional telethons, or in other aspects of 
fund-raising: Ron Howard, Development 
Office (202) 676-6415. 


—to help Admissions in the recruit- 
ment and counseling of prospective new 
students, call or write Bob Johnson, Ad- 
misions Office, (800) 424-9800. 


—to aid recent graduates and soon-to- 
be-graduated seniors effectively plan their 
careers: Cynthia Gurne, Student and 
Alumni Career Services, (202) 676-6495. 


the Famous. Philadelphia: Harper & 
Row, 1978. 


Frank T. Laverty, MS *67. The O.K. Way 
to Slim: Weight Control Through Tran- 
sactional Analysis. Scarborough, Ontario: 
Prentice-Hall of Canada Ltd., 1977. 


Theodore S. Lynn, SJD ”72, and Daniel S. 
Abrams, JD ”75, Real Estate Limited 
Partnerships. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1978. 


Paul R. Miller, PhD *38. A Multilingual 
Compendium of Plant Diseases. St. Paul: 
American Phytopathological Society, 
1977. 


Susan Swannack-Nunn, BA *66. Directory 
of Scientific Research Institutes in the 
People's Republic of China. Washington: 
The National Council for U.S.-China 
Trade, 1977. 


Edwin Lee White, BA ’22, MS *25. Look 
Closely! You Too Are an Executive. St. 
Petersburg, Fla.: Valkyrie Press, Inc., 
1977. 
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Edward Rivinus 


Major Jerome Adams, MSA ”73, received 
his PhD in Administrative Sciences in 
December, 1977. He is currently assigned 
as an assistant professor of psychology 
and leadership, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. 


Arnold G. Bueter, MBA ’65, is Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Financial Management. 


The new Postmaster General of the 
United States is William F. Bolger, Att 
*41. He began his postal career in 1941 as 
a clerk in the finance department, and is 
the first Postmaster General to be 
promoted from within the Postal Service. 


Berl Brechner, BA ’68, has been named to 
the new post of senior editor of the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association’s 
magazine Pilot. 


The New York Museum of Modern Art 
has appointed Lawrence C. Broadwell, BA 
’66, director of finance. 


Nancy Davis, MAT 76, has been ap- 
pointed coordinator for the American 
Studies Exhibit for the Smithsonian 
Institute Traveling Exhibit Service. 


Anthony J. DelPopolo Sr., MAE *48, was 
recently promoted to full professor at 
Northern Virginia Community College. 


Edwin Gee 


Judith Sobol 


He has completed 30 years in the Correc- 
tions Service as a correctional educator, 
prison administrator, staff training 
specialist, and professor. 


The new assistant dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Georgetown 
University is William G. Droms, MBA 
71, DBA 775. 


Sidney Epstein, Att ’40, is the new 
executive editor of the Washington Star. 


Eric Erdossy, MAE ‘67, senior vice presi- 
dent and marketing officer at Clarendon 
Bank & Trust of McLean, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Virginia 
Bankers Association’s Young Bankers 
Section. 


Sidney A. Fine, PhD ’62, is the Director of 
Manpower Research and Utilization 
Program of the Advanced Reserach 
Resources Organization, Bethesda. 


Donald E. Fitzpatrick, BA ”75, is an ad- 
viser and foreign service officer to the 
United States Mission to the UN. 


August G. Fromuth, BA ”74, is executive 
director of the Consumer Alert Council, a 
new national consumer organization 
created to help preserve the free enterprise 
system by developing techniques for 
protecting the public interest. 


Philadelphia Area Forms 


Active Alumni Chapter 


With the organizational help of Al Nadel, 
BS ”71, JD *76, Marcy Nadel, BA °72, 
MAE ”75, and Jan Jenkins BA ”70, a 
group of GW alumni met at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania Faculty Club March 
16 to form an active alumni group in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Despite a late winter snow storm, more 
than 30 met for dinner and then broke into 
four interest groups (admissions, alumni 


relations, career services, and develop- 
ment) to discuss ways they could aid the 
university and ways the university could 
aid them. 

Philadelphia is one of four target cities, 
along with Boston, Baltimore, and Atlan- 
ta, where regional alumni organizations 
are being born. The Alumni Office hopes 
these groups will be the nucleus of active 
chapters throughout the country. 


Service Award Reception 


Set for OAS Building 


The General Alumni Association will pre- 
sent six awards June 11 for outstanding 
alumni service to the university in the 
OAS Building (formerly the Pan 
American Union) at 19th and Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W. Recipients are Nan 
Word, MA "58; Dee R. Parkinson, MD 


"43; Ingram T. Benson, JD *64; John L. 
Wolfgang Jr., BEE *'62, MSE *67; John V. 
Skinner Jr., JD *62; and B.R. Pravel, JD 
"51. The reception, to be held from 5 to 7 
p.m., will also honor faculty celebrating 
their 25th anniversary at GW, and those 
who are retiring. 


Vivian Simpson 


Elan Garonzik, BA *72, won the Audrey 
Wood Playwriting Award in February for 
his comic drama “Scenes and 
Revelations,” which traces the loves of 
four sisters living in eastern Pennsylvania 
in 1894. The play was performed in 
March at American University, and will 
open off-Broadway at the Quaigh Theater 
in late May. 


International Paper Company has an- 
nounced that Edwin A. Gee, BS ’41, MS 
*44, will be the company’s new president. 
Prior to this appointment, he was a senior 
vice-president of DuPont Company, 
which he joined in 1948. 


Donald Hassell, JD *75, was appointed 
legal assistant to the chairman of the U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 


C. Michael Hoffman, BS ’63, MS ’69, is 
the new assistant director for technical 
and scientific services of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. He will 
direct a staff of more than 200 scientists 
and technicians who provide assistance to 
bureau special agents and inspectors. 


Iris Lee Kimche, BA *56, featured in The 
Washington Post's “Style” in January, is 
director of the new Institute for Museum 
Services, which dispenses aid to the 
nation's museums. 


Judith Kunzman, BA 67, MFA ”0, 
designed the jacket for Women Surviving 
Massacres And Men, an anthology of 
feminist poetry published by Anemone 
Press of Wasahington in 1977. 


Raymond E. Lang, BA ’41, is president of 
the District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants for 1977-78. 


Major General Lloyd R. Leavitt Jr., MA 
65, has been named Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters Strategic Air Command, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. 


Lieutenant General Thomas M. Rienzi, 
MA ’65, is Deputy Director General of 
NATO’s Integrated Communications 
System Management Agency. 


Edward F. Rivinus, MA *67, has been 
appointed director of the Smithsonian 
Institution Press which produces the 
Smithsonian Series publications, the 
results of scholarly research in various 
Smithsonian bureaus. 


Vivian V. Simpson, BA ”25, JD ’27, the 
first woman to practice law in 


Anthony DelPopolo Sr. 


Montgomery County, was spotlighted in 
the Washington Star's Metro section in 
January. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art has named 
Judith E. Sobol, MA ”70, chairman of the 
division of education. 


William J. Tricarico, MBA ”75, has been 
named Secretary of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He has been a 
management analyst with the FCC's 
Management Systems Division since 
joining the commission in 1972. 


Michael J. Tuszka, MBA 73, has been 
apointed senior vice-president of State 
National Bank of Maryland. 


Kati Marton Wetzel, BA '69, MA ”72, has 
left Philadelphia’s Channel 10, WCAU- 
TV, to become a European correspondent 
for ABC. 


E. K. Morris, Chairman Emeritus of 
GW’s Board of Trustees, has been 
presented the Service to Mankind award 
by the Washington chapter of 
SERTOMA International for his con- 
tribution to the development of higher 
education. 


Alumni Director 


Search Begins 


A five-member search committee for the 
selection of a new alumni relations direc- 
tor has been appointed by President 
Elliott. Members are Chairman Everett 
H. Bellows, university trustee and presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Association; 
J. Frank Doubleday, SGBA alumni coor- 
dinator; Clifford A. Dougherty, director 
of law alumni relations; Lynn George, 
director of athletics for women; L. 
Thompson Bowles, dean for academic af- 
fairs of the medical center; and Richard T. 
Haskins, assistant to the vice president for 
development. 

Requirements for the position of alum- 
ni relations director, who will develop and 
maintain alumni programs at GW, in- 
clude a bachelor’s degree and significant 
experience in organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and promotional work, 
preferably in alumni relations. Salary is 
negotiable depending on experience. 
Nominations or applications may be sent 
in writing to Search Committee, Develop- 
ment Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 
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Alumni Deaths 


Marion S. Alley, Att °28, November 23, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Helen C. Anderson, AA '65, Washington 
Carole H. Aronson, BA '70, March 3, 
Rockville, Md. 

Joseph M. Bellak, BME *53 

Francis T. Bernat, BA '48, December 11, 
Arlington 

Milton Parkins Birthright, BS '34, March 
3, Silver Spring 

John J. Bordelon, BS *57, January 31, 
Mount Vernon, Va. 

Essie M. Brown, BA *27, November 22, 
Washington 

Jeremiah E. Bush, BA *50, Falls Church, 
Va. 

Mary Ellen Caplin, BA '71, Washington 
Clara Challice, BA ’24, December 30, 
Williamsport, Md. 

Neil R. Collier, Att *18, January 23, 
Arlington 


Helen A. Cook, BA °57, October 16, 
Silver Spring 


Walter J. Dowling II, MA *50, December 
7, Vienna, Va. 


William C. Draper Jr., BA ?32, 
February 13, Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Alys Ewers, BA ’27, MA *33, February 
14, Ormond Beach, Fla. 


George E. Fleury, BA *54, Lovettsville, 
Va. 


Miriam Frechtman, BA '47, January 26, 
Washington 


Samuel Ginsberg, DDS °14, January 20, 
Silver Spring 


Ulysses S. Gray, BA ”22, January 7, 
Washington 


David D. Grimes, BME ”43, December 22, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Portia A. Hardy, Att *59, Portsmouth, 
Va. 


Louis P. Harrison, BS 49, Silver Spring 


John E. Horbett, BA *27, March 6, 
Washington 


Lewis R. Ifft, BA *29, Washington 
Kenneth D. Jacob, MS *26, December 26, 


Elizabeth A. Larrick, MA *40, Alexandria 


Thomas B. Lewis, MA ”39, July 21, 
Manville, R.I. 


Robert V. L’Italien, BA '62, MBA ’64, 
December 9, Lawrence, Mass. 


Milton E. Miller, MSB *65, May 17, 
1977, Clarksville, Ark. 


William C. Mooney, MA ’62, 
December 25, Clinton, Md. 


Robert D. Murphy, LLB *20, LLM ?28, 
January 9, New York 


Marie H. O'Brien, AA ”34, January 30, 
1977, Cos Cob, Conn. 


Vonna W. Offield, MA *52, Vienna, Va. 
Neil A. Porter, BA °49, Silver Spring 


Carl M. Putnam Jr., MS 68, Jonesboro, 
Ga. 


Barbara Reamer, MAE 69, December 
17, Stafford, Va. 


Charles G. Roberts Jr., MAE 48, 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


Geneva S. Robinson, BA ’51, MA 58, 
Silver Spring 


Hetty A. Skelton, BA *33, March 4, 
Weyers Cane, Va. 


Sidney G. Sonneland, MD ’21, August 24, 
Los Angeles 


Mary Carla Sonntag, AA °54, 
Washington 


Welby R. Stevens, BA *30, December 7, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Charles E. Sullivan Jr., MS *67 
Alexandria 


William M. Thompson, BA °40, January 
29, Vienna, Va. 


Arent Wiken, MA ’63, December 25, 
Arlington 

Mildred E. Williford, BA *34, 
Washington 


Anthony Yanella, BA *53, MA ”57, 
February 2, Arlington 


Faculty-Staff Deaths 


Alfred E. Brigulio, MD °36, former 
associate professor of internal medicine, 
December 22, Washington 


Olive Dalton, BAE °58, February 20, 
Brentwood, Md. 


Irving A. Denison, PhD ’29, Summer, 
Md. 


Bethesda 


Bethesda 


Robert Dovener, BS *35, January 6, 
Washington 


Helen L. Knupp, Att *36, December, 


Tom Kouzes, BA '49, MA ’52, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Louis P. Sandell, BA '43, Bronx, N.Y. 
Robert T. Scott, MA *56, Whitinsville, 


Mass. 


Washington 


Robert W. Sheilds, BS °33, November 29, 


Edgar Johnston, BA ”21, professor 
emeritus of mathematics, March 2, 
Rockville, Md. 


Paul Parady, former assistant professor of 
drama, January 25, Washington 


Open We Are from page | 


Keeping the parking lots clear so that a massive mobile 
musical chair game does not begin when commuters 
discover snow-filled lots. 

GW’s snow removal fleet includes four 3/4-ton sand 
and salt trucks with plows, a front-end loader to move 
mountains of snow left by the plows, and two smaller 
tractors with detachable plows. Grounds Supervisor 
Anthony Donatoni's nine-person staff first clears 
hospital sidewalks and a physicians’ and nurses’ 
Parking lot, then other sidewalks and lots. “In the nine 
years since I’ve been here,” he says, “we've been able 
to keep ahead of the snow, even if it means working 
through the night.” 

One of the main reasons GW remains open when 
Many of its sister institutions close is that the univer- 
Sity’s medical center and supporting services must be 
kept open 24 hours a day. Another reason is that 
Several thousand students live on campus and must be 
Provided for. “Most of the time, people can get in if 
they really try,” says Dr. Bright. “What does a physi- 
cian do if there is a heavy snow and he has an operation 
Scheduled? He gets there.” 

But during the past 15 years, GW has had its 
educational activities curtailed, if not halted entirely, 
by the weather and by other factors. In February 1961, 
Snow postponed 130 sections of exams. A blizzard in 
1966 prevented many students and staff from reaching 
Campus. In May 1970 GW shut down when civil dis- 
turbances related to the Vietnam war funneled 
demonstrators onto the campus. “There were threats 
of violence to some of our students who tried to attend 
classes,” Dr. Bright recalls. “We had to take their safe- 
ty into account above all else.” He had explained GW 
Policy earlier that year: “Our location is such that 


whenever there is a significant crisis over a national 
event, there is the possibility of a disruption of the 
academic process. 

We must adjust . . . and attempt to continue normal 
operations. If we can’t do this, we will not be able to 
make any assurances of academic stability to our 
students.” 

After the May 1970 closing, several law students 
filed a $700,000 legal action against the university. All 
GW students, they contended, had been denied several 
days of their education. They asked a tuition rebate. 
Though the suit was later dismissed, “it shows,” said 
Dr. Bright, “that we must not close the university 
without good reason.” O Fran Marsh 
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Provost Harold F. Bright 


February 1978 
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Law School 
Commencement, 
Smith Center, 1:30 
p.m. Speaker: 
Mortimer M. Caplin 


24-June 30 
Dimock Gallery, 
“Works on Paper” 


GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, State Bar 
of Georgia annual 
meeting, DeSoto 
Hilton Hotel, 
Savannah 


8 

GW Law 
Association 
reception, Maryland 
State Bar 
Association annual 
meeting, Sheraton 
Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Ocean City 


25 

GW Law 
Association Board of 
Directors and 
Annual Meeting, 
Marvin Center 


11 
Alumni Service 
Awards presentation 


and ion, 5-7 p.m. 
OAS Bide (formeny Pan 


American Union) 


12 

2nd Summer Session 
registration, Classes 
June 13-July 18 


A 7 

GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, American 
Bar Association 
annual meeting, New 
York City 


19 

First Year Law 
Student breakfast, 
Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington 


The George Washington University 


Washington, DC 20052 
Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, DC 


25-26 

Medical alumni 
weekend, 
Washington. For 
more information, 
call 676-3508 


26 
Medical School 
Commencement 


17 

GW Law 
Association 
reception, Florida 
Bar annual meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


24 

Seminar on Planning 
and Preparing Your 
Will (including tax 
implications), 
Marvin Theater 9 
a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
Information: (202) 
676-6414 


September 11-13 
Pd 

ymposium on 
Fracture Mechanics, 
School of 
Engineering and 
Applied Science. For 
more information, 
call 676-6929 


John E. Perkins 
Assistant to Vice President 
Student Affairs 

Rice Hall 4th Floor 


Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


30-June 17 

Summer Dance 
Workshop with guest 
artist Nancy 
Meehan. For more 
information call 676- 


6577 


GW Law 
Association 
breakfast, Virginia 
State Bar annual 
meeting, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia 
Beach 


12 
GW Law 
Association 


luncheon, California 


State Bar annual 
meeting, San 
Francisco 


A 


29 

GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, State Bar 
of Texas annual 
meeting, Tarrant 
County Convention 
Center, Fort Worth 
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Shaking Us Out 
Of Ourselves— 
Page 6 


[p 
We've Got 
545 Ways 
To Quench a 
Summer’s 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


pce ee one 
GW’s Space 
Shuttle Trio— 
Page 8 


Justice in a 

Data Bank ... 
And on Canvas— 
Page 11 


